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Tibet: Special Focus for 2007 

FINDINGS 

• No progress in the dialogue between China and the Dalai 
Lama or his representatives is evident. After the Dalai Lama’s 
Special Envoy returned to India after the sixth round of dia- 
logue, he issued the briefest and least optimistic statement to 
date. Chinese officials showed no sign that they recognize the 
potential benefits of inviting the Dalai Lama to visit China so 
that they can meet with him directly. 

• Chinese government enforcement of Party policy on religion 
resulted in an increased level of repression of the freedom of 
religion for Tibetan Buddhists during the past year. The Com- 
munist Party intensified its long-running anti-Dalai Lama 
campaign. Tibetan Buddhism in the Tibet Autonomous Region 
(TAR) is coming under increased pressure as recent legal 
measures expand and deepen government control over Bud- 
dhist monasteries, nunneries, monks, nuns, and reincarnated 
lamas. The Chinese government issued legal measures that if 
fully implemented will establish government control over the 
process of identifying and educating reincarnated Tibetan Bud- 
dhist teachers throughout China. 

• Chinese authorities continue to detain and imprison Tibet- 
ans for peaceful expression and non-violent action, charging 
them with crimes such as “splittism,” and claiming that their 
behavior “endangers state security.” The Commission’s Polit- 
ical Prisoner Database listed 100 known cases of current Ti- 
betan political detention or imprisonment as of September 
2007, a figure that is likely to be lower than the actual number 
of Tibetan political prisoners. Based on sentence information 
available for 64 of the current prisoners, the average sentence 
length is 11 years and 2 months. Tibetan Buddhist monks and 
nuns make up a separate set of 64 of the known currently de- 
tained or imprisoned Tibetan political prisoners as of Sep- 
tember 2007, according to data available in the Commission’s 
Political Prisoner Database. Based on data available for 42 cur- 
rently imprisoned Tibetan monks and nuns, their average sen- 
tence length is 10 years and 4 months. (It is a coincidence that 
the number of monks and nuns, and the number of prisoners 
for whom the Commission has sentence information available, 
are both 64). 

• In its first year of operation, the Qinghai-Tibet railway car- 
ried 1.5 million passengers into the TAR, of whom hundreds of 
thousands are likely to be ethnic Han and other non-Tibetans 
seeking jobs and economic opportunities. The government is es- 
tablishing greater control over the Tibetan rural population by 
implementing programs that will bring to an end the tradi- 
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tional lifestyle of the Tibetan nomadic herder by settling them 
in fixed communities, and reconstructing or relocating farm 
villages. 


INTRODUCTION 

The human rights environment that the Communist Party and 
Chinese government enforce in the Tibetan areas of China has not 
improved over the past five years, and has deteriorated since 2005. 
No progress in the dialogue between China and the Dalai Lama or 
his representatives is evident. Implementation of China’s Regional 
Ethnic Autonomy Law is weak and prevents Tibetans from real- 
izing the law’s guarantee that ethnic minorities have the “right to 
administer their internal affairs.” The Communist Party tolerates 
religious activity only within strict limits imposed by China’s con- 
stitutional, legal, and policy framework. Legal measures issued in 
2006 and 2007 impose unprecedented government control on Ti- 
betan Buddhist activity. Party campaigns that seek to discredit the 
Dalai Lama as a religious leader, to portray him and those who 
support him as threats to China’s state security, and to prevent Ti- 
betans from expressing their religious devotion to him have intensi- 
fied since 2005. 

The government and Party prioritize economic development over 
cultural protection, eroding the Tibetan culture and language. 
Changes in Chinese laws and regulations that address ethnic au- 
tonomy issues and that have been enacted since 2000, when the 
government implemented the Great Western Development pro- 
gram, tend to decrease the protection of ethnic minority language 
and culture. The Qinghai-Tibet railway began service in July 2006 
and has carried thousands of passengers to Lhasa each day, lead- 
ing to crowded conditions in the city and increased pressure on the 
Tibetan culture. In recent years, governments in some Tibetan 
areas have accelerated the implementation of programs that re- 
quire nomadic Tibetan herders to settle in fixed communities. The 
Chinese government applies the Constitution and law in a manner 
that restricts and represses the exercise of human rights by Tibet- 
ans, and that uses the law to punish peaceful expression and action 
by Tibetans deemed as threats to state security. The government 
made no progress in the past year toward improving the right of 
Tibetans in China to exercise their constitutionally guaranteed 
freedoms of religion, expression, and assembly. Such restrictions 
are inconsistent with the Chinese government’s obligations under 
international human rights standards. 

STATUS OF DISCUSSION BETWEEN CHINA AND THE DALAI LAMA 

Commission Recommendations, U.S. Policy, and the Report on Tibet 

Negotiations 

Commission Annual Reports in 2002, 2004, 2005, and 2006 in- 
cluded recommendations in support of the dialogue between the 
Chinese government and the Dalai Lama or his representatives. 
The Commission has observed no evidence of substantive progress 
in that dialogue toward fair and equitable decisions about policies 
that could help to protect Tibetans and their religion, language, 
and culture, even though a session of dialogue took place each year 
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beginning in 2002, and even though a basis for such protections ex- 
ists under China’s Constitution and law.^ In response to the lack 
of progress over the years, the Commission strengthened rec- 
ommendations in successive annual reports. ^ The 2006 Annual Re- 
port called for efforts to persuade the Chinese government to invite 
the Dalai Lama to visit China so that he could seek to build trust 
through direct contact with the Chinese leadership. ^ In 2007, Chi- 
nese officials continued to allow the potential mutual benefits of 
the dialogue process — a more secure future for Tibetan culture and 
heritage, and improved stability and ethnic harmony in China — to 
remain unrealized. 

The U.S. Congress will award the Congressional Gold Medal to 
the Dalai Lama on October 17."^ The congressional act providing for 
the award finds that the Dalai Lama “is the unrivaled spiritual 
and cultural leader of the Tibetan people, and has used his leader- 
ship to promote democracy, freedom, and peace for the Tibetan peo- 
ple through a negotiated settlement of the Tibet issue, based on 
autonomy within the People’s Republic of China.” ® 

U.S. government policy recognizes the Tibet Autonomous Region 
(TAR) and Tibetan autonomous prefectures and counties® in other 
provinces to be a part of China.'^ The Department of State’s 2007 
Report on Tibet Negotiations articulates U.S. Tibet policy: 

Encouraging substantive dialogue between Beijing and the 
Dalai Lama is an important objective of this Administra- 
tion. The United States encourages China and the Dalai 
Lama to hold direct and substantive discussions aimed at 
resolution of differences at an early date, without pre- 
conditions. The Administration believes that dialogue be- 
tween China and the Dalai Lama or his representatives 
will alleviate tensions in Tibetan areas and contribute to 
the overall stability of China.® 

The Report on Tibet Negotiations observes that the Dalai Lama 
“represents the views of the vast majority of Tibetans,” and that 
“his moral authority helps to unite the Tibetan community inside 
and outside of China.” ^ The report cautions that “the lack of reso- 
lution of these problems leads to greater tensions inside China and 
will be a stumbling block to fuller political and economic engage- 
ment with the United States and other nations.” The report rejects 
the notion that the Dalai Lama is seeking Tibetan independence: 
[T]he Dalai Lama has expressly disclaimed any intention 
to seek sovereignty or independence for Tibet and has stat- 
ed that he only seeks for China to preserve Tibetan cul- 
ture, spirituality, and environment, 

The President and other senior U.S. officials have pressed Chi- 
nese leaders to move forward in the dialogue process, according to 
the Report on Tibet Negotiations. In April and November 2006, 
President Bush urged President Hu Jintao to continue the dialogue 
and hold direct discussions with the Dalai Lama.^^ Secretary of 
State Condoleezza Rice called on Foreign Minister Li Zhaoxing to 
engage in direct talks with the Dalai Lama when they met at the 
UN General Assembly in September 2006. When Secretary Rice 
traveled to China in October 2006, she reiterated the request for 
direct dialogue between Chinese officials and the Dalai Lama.^® 
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Under Secretary of State for Democracy and Global Affairs Paula 
Dobriansky, who has served since 2001 as the Special Coordinator 
for Tibetan Issues and as a CECC Commissioner/"^ traveled to Bei- 
jing in August 2006 and raised “the need for concrete progress” 
during meetings with officials including Executive Vice Eoreign 
Minister Dai Bingguo and Assistant Eoreign Minister Cui Tiankai, 
according to the Report on Tibet Negotiations A® Deputy Secretary 
of State John Negroponte raised the same issues during a February 
2007 visit to China A® 

Dalai Lama’s Envoys’ Fifth Visit to China; Discussions with the 

Party’s UFWD 

The Dalai Lama’s envoys visited China for the fifth time^'^ from 
June 29 to July 5, 2007, to engage in their sixth round of dialogue 
with Chinese officials A® The trip culminated with the briefest^^ 
and least optimistic statement issued after any of the previous 
rounds of dialogue. Special Envoy Lodi Gyari^o reported that he 
and Envoy Kelsang Gyaltsen engaged in three “sessions of discus- 
sion” in Shanghai and Nanjing, the capital of Zhejiang province, 
over a one and one-half day period. The statement provided no 
details about the topics the envoys discussed in meetings, or about 
their activities and location during the remainder of their visit. Un- 
like previous statements, the Special Envoy’s statement did not 
close with an expression of “appreciation” to Chinese officials and 
hosts, perhaps signaling an increased level of frustration. 

Gyari’s statement acknowledged that the dialogue process had 
reached a “critical stage,” and that “[bjoth sides expressed in strong 
terms their divergent positions and views on a number of issues.” 
Referring to the lack of progress, Gyari said, “We conveyed our se- 
rious concerns in the strongest possible manner on the overall Ti- 
betan issue and made some concrete proposals for implementation 
if our dialogue process is to go forward.” ^2 The statement provided 
no details about the proposals that the envoys hope Chinese offi- 
cials will implement. 

In China, the envoys met with the Communist Party’s United 
Front Work Department (UFWD) Deputy Head Zhu Weiqun and 
UFWD Seventh Bureau Director Sithar (or Sita).^® The UFWD 
oversees the implementation of Party policy toward China’s eight 
“democratic” political parties, ethnic and religious groups, intellec- 
tuals, and entrepreneurs, among other functions. The UFWD estab- 
lished the Seventh Bureau in 2005 and appointed Sithar as Director, 
according to a September 2006 Singtao Daily report.^-^ The Tibetan 
affairs portfolio moved from the Second Bureau, which handles eth- 
nic and religious affairs, to the new Seventh Bureau. Sithar pre- 
viously served as a deputy director of the Second Bureau.^s 

The creation of the UFWD Seventh Bureau may signal that the 
Party leadership has attached increased importance to Tibetan 
issues, such as the ongoing dialogue with the Dalai Lama’s rep- 
resentatives. The mission of the Seventh Bureau, according to the 
Singtao Daily report, is “to cooperate with relevant parties in 
struggling against secessionism by enemies, both local and foreign, 
such as the Dalai Lama clique, and to liaise with overseas Tibet- 
ans.” The report notes that Party leaders are concerned 
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principally about the “development of the Tibet independence 
movement in the ‘post-Dalai Lama era’.” 

UFWD officials with whom the Dalai Lama’s envoys meet also 
hold additional posts in governmental, advisory, and NGO spheres 
that increase and extend their influence on the future of Tibetan 
culture, religion, and language. Liu Yandong, whom the envoys met 
during trips to China in 2003 and 2004,28 is head of the UFWD, 
Vice Chairman of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference, and the Honorary President of China Association for Pres- 
ervation and Development of Tibetan Culture (CAPDTC), a 
Chinese NGO founded in June 2004 that describes its legal status 
as “independent.” 29 Zhu is a member of the CCP Central Commis- 
sion for Discipline Inspection, a senior official of the State Council 
Information Office, ^9 a cabinet-level part of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and the Vice President of CAPDTC. Sithar is CAPDTC’s 

Vice Chairman.32 

A Tibetan Vision of Autonomy: The Special Envoy Provides More 

Detail 

In 2006 and 2007, the Dalai Lama, Special Envoy Lodi Gyari, 
and the elected head of the Tibetan government-in-exile, Samdhong 
Rinpoche, increased their efforts to advocate their vision of Tibetan 
autonomy under Chinese sovereignty, and to provide more detailed 
statements about their proposed formula. In his annual March 10, 
2007, statement,^^ the Dalai Lama asserted, “The most important 
reason behind my proposal to have genuine national regional 
autonomy for all Tibetans is to achieve genuine equality and unity 
between the Tibetans and Chinese by eliminating big Han chau- 
vinism and local nationalism.” ^4 in testimony before the U.S. 
House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee on March 13, 
2007, Gyari stated, “In treating the Tibetan people with respect 
and dignity through genuine autonomy, the Chinese leadership has 
the opportunity to create a truly multi-ethnic, harmonious nation 
without a tremendous cost in human suffering.” Samdhong 
Rinpoche told a gathering of advocacy groups in Brussels in May 
2007, “We are simply asking for the sincere implementation of the 
national regional autonomy provisions enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion of the People’s Republic of China, which is further spelt out 
in the autonomy law.”^® 

The basis of the Tibetan negotiating position continues to be the 
Dalai Lama’s Middle Way Approach,^'^ which renounces Tibetan 
independence in exchange for genuine autonomy. An outcome of 
the dialogue process that would fulfill Tibetan wishes in a manner 
consistent with the Middle Way Approach would require the Chi- 
nese government’s agreement to: 

• The inclusion under the agreement of all the areas in China 
that many Tibetans regard as “the three traditional provinces 
of Tibet,” or about one-quarter of China;®® 

• The unification of that area under one genuinely autonomous 
administration; and 

• The empowerment of the residents of the resulting adminis- 
trative area to elect a government through a democratic proc- 
ess. 
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Gyari identified the Chinese response to the Tibetan demands 
that “the entire Tibetan people need to live under a single adminis- 
trative entity,” and that Tibetans practice “genuine autonomy,” as 
the principal area of disagreement in a November 2006 address at 
the Brookings Institution in Washington, D.C.^^ His prepared 
statement‘^0 and responses to questions'll were more detailed than 
remarks Gyari made after the previous rounds of dialogue. The 
Dalai Lama emphasized his commitment to the same principles in 
March 2006, saying in his March 10 speech, “I have only one 
demand: self-rule and genuine autonomy for all Tibetans, i.e., the 
Tibetan nationality in its entirety.” Samdhong Rinpoche under- 
scored the importance Tibetans place on including all Tibetans in 
a reconfigured Tibet when he addressed advocacy groups in May: 
“[A]ll Tibetans must be administered by a single autonomous self- 
government.” 

Like many Tibetans, Gyari refers to all of the territory in China 
where Tibetans live as “Tibet.” “[I]t is a reality that the landmass 
inhabited by Tibetans constitutes roughly one-fourth'i'i the territory 
of [China],” he said in his Brookings statement."i® The Chinese gov- 
ernment “has already designated almost all Tibetan areas as Tibet 
autonomous entities. . . . Thus, our positions on what constitutes 
Tibet are really not so divergent.” "i® The land area that Tibetans 
claim as Tibet is about 100,000 square miles larger than the total 
area of the TAR and the Tibetan autonomous prefectures and coun- 
ties designated by China. ‘i’’' Aside from pockets of long-term Ti- 
betan settlement in Qinghai province, "i® most of the area that 
Tibetans claim beyond the existing Tibetan autonomous areas is 
made up of autonomous prefectures and counties allocated to other 
ethnic groups."i^ Ten counties in that area have populations that 
are between 5 and 25 percent Tibetan, according to official 2000 
census data.®® The precise portion of the approximately 100,000 
square mile area that Tibetans claim as Tibet, and where the Ti- 
betan population is less than 5 percent,®^ is unknown because a 
map that indicates the boundary of Tibet with respect to current 
Chinese administrative geographic divisions at the prefectural and 
county levels is not available. 

Gyari addressed the critics of proposed administrative unification 
of land where Tibetans live, saying, “Having the Tibetan people 
under a single administrative entity should not be seen as an effort 
to create a ‘greater’ Tibet, nor is it a cover for a separatist plot.” ®2 
Tibetans “yearn to be under one administrative entity so that their 
way of life, tradition, and religion can be more effectively and 
peacefully maintained,” he said, and pointed out that the Chinese 
government “has redrawn internal boundaries when it suited its 
needs.” ®3 Gyari’s prepared statement cites as an example the aboli- 
tion in 1955 of Xikang province upon the completion of the division 
of its territory between Sichuan province and what later became 
the TAR. 54 

Establishing a unified Tibetan autonomous administrative area 
such as the Special Envoy described would involve all of the TAR, 
all or most of Qinghai province, approximately half of Sichuan 
province, parts of Gansu and Yunnan provinces, and according to 
some maps, a small part of Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous Region.®® 
Under China’s Constitution, establishing or changing units of ad- 
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ministrative geography would require approval by the National 
People’s Congress (NPC) or the State Council, or both.®® 

The Dalai Lama and Lodi Gyari provided more detailed state- 
ments than previously about their expectations of “genuine auton- 
omy,” which can be compared to the prevailing situation under the 
Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law (REAL).®'^ Although the REAL de- 
clares in its Preamble that the practice of autonomy conveys the 
state’s “full respect for and guarantee of ethnic minorities’ right to 
administer their internal affairs,”®® the Dalai Lama explained in 
his March 10, 2007, statement the manner in which he believes the 
REAL has failed ethnic groups like Tibetans: 

The problem is that [regional ethnic autonomy] is not im- 
plemented fully, and thus fails to serve its express purpose 
of preserving and protecting the distinct identity, culture 
and language of the minority nationalities. What happens 
on the ground is that large populations from the majority 
nationalities have spread in these minority regions. There- 
fore, the minority nationalities, instead of being able to 
preserve their own identity, culture and language, have no 
choice but to depend on the language and customs of the 
majority nationality in their day-to-day lives. ®^ 

Gyari’s statement to the Brookings Institution implied that a so- 
lution to the autonomy issue would have to reach beyond the 
real’s status quo, and perhaps be innovative. He discussed the 
Tibetan need for autonomy in the context of the higher level of 
rights that Hong Kong and Macao enjoy under their status as spe- 
cial administrative regions (SARs).®® Gyari said that the Tibetans 
have not proposed to their Chinese interlocutors any specific auton- 
omy formula or administrative title, such as an SAR, and stressed, 
“[W]e place more importance on discussing the substance than on 
the label.” ®i Samdhong Rinpoche maintained that a solution is 
available within the existing constitutional and legal environment: 
“The PRC leadership can very easily grant whatever we are asking 
for, if they have the political will. They need not have to amend 
their constitution nor make a major shift in their policies.” ®2 

The Tibetan Vision of Autonomy Versus China’s Constitution and 

Law 

The outlook for what the Tibetans call “genuine autonomy” under 
the current implementation of the REAL is poor. Communist Party 
control over China’s legislative, governmental, policymaking, and 
implementation process, as well as contradictory provisions in Chi- 
nese laws and regulations, undercut the practice of regional ethnic 
autonomy in China. As a result, the functional level of autonomy 
that Chinese laws and regulations provide to local Tibetan autono- 
mous governments to “administer their internal affairs,”®® to pro- 
tect their culture, language, and religion, and to manage policy 
implementation on issues such as economic development and the 
environment, is negligible. 

Recent laws, regulations, and local implementing measures 
consistently prioritize the central government’s interests above pro- 
tecting the right of ethnic autonomous governments to exercise self- 
government.®"^ The same legal issues that minimize the level of 
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local autonomy for Tibetans serve to diminish the prospects for 
substantive progress in dialogue between Chinese officials and the 
Dalai Lama and his envoys. The following examples of how China’s 
application of law adversely affects Tibetan autonomy are indic- 
ative, not comprehensive. [See Section II — Ethnic Minority Rights 
for more information on the REAL.] 

The REAL Provides Subordination, Not Self-government 

Article 7 of the REAL counteracts the Preamble’s guarantee that 
ethnic autonomous governments have the right to “administer their 
own affairs” by directing that, “Institutions of self-government in 
ethnic autonomous areas shall place the interests of the state as 
a whole above all else and actively fulfill all tasks assigned by state 
institutions at higher levels.” 

The REAL Provides a Basis To Divide Tibetan Areas, Not To Unify 
Them 

Tibetan leaders, including Lodi Gyari and Samdhong Rinpoche, 
have described their vision in the past year that China’s Constitu- 
tion and law, including the REAL, can support the unification of 
Tibetan autonomous areas.®® The Constitution and REAL do not 
state explicitly whether or not contiguous areas where the same 
ethnic group lives are entitled to be included in the same ethnic 
autonomous area. In fact. Article 12 of the REAL provides the Chi- 
nese government a basis in law for division by allowing the estab- 
lishment of ethnic autonomous areas to take into consideration fac- 
tors such as “historical background” and “the relationship among 
the various nationalities.”®® Because the National People’s Con- 
gress (NPC) and State Council have the constitutional authority to 
approve the establishment of autonomous regions, prefectures, and 
counties, and to alter their geographic divisions,®'^ it is Beijing’s 
view of history and ethnic relations that guides decisions to apply 
the REAL in a manner that unites — or divides — ethnic groups. 

Conflict of Law Limits Rights Provided by the Constitution and 
REAL 

The Constitution and REAL state that ethnic autonomous 
congresses have the power to enact autonomy or self-governing reg- 
ulations “in the light of the political, economic, and cultural charac- 
teristics” of the relevant ethnic group(s).®® But the Legislation Law 
reserves to the State Council the power to issue regulations when 
the NPC specifically authorizes the State Council to do so, thereby 
intruding upon the right of ethnic autonomous congresses to issue 
regulations.®^ These provisions in the Legislation Law explicitly 
create a conflict of law with respect to rights provided by the Con- 
stitution and the REAL. The Legislation Law authorizes an autono- 
mous people’s congress to enact an “autonomous decree or a special 
decree” that must be approved by the standing committee of the 
next higher level people’s congress.'^® 

The Legislation Law Bars Autonomous Governments Erom Altering 
Laws and Regulations That Concern Autonomy 

The REAL includes a provision allowing an ethnic autonomous 
government to apply to a higher-level state agency to alter or cancel 
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the implementation of a “resolution, decision, order, or instruction” 
if it does not “suit the actual conditions in an ethnic autonomous 
area.”'^^ The Legislation Law, however, bars ethnic autonomous 
governments from enacting any variance to any law or regulation 
that is “dedicated to matters concerning ethnic autonomous 
areas.” 

Special Administrative Regions Offer More Flexibility 

The Chinese Constitution provides a method to create a political 
and administrative solution to challenges that the principal body of 
Chinese law cannot resolve. Article 31 empowers the state to estab- 
lish a “special administrative region” (SAR) that can satisfy a par- 
ticular need “when necessary,” and authorizes the NPC to enact a 
law that institutes a “system” (of governance and administration) 
“in the light of the specific conditions.” Hong Kong and Macao 
are the only SARs created by the NPC to date. Chinese officials re- 
ject the notion that a Tibetan solution could be developed by estab- 
lishing a special administrative region, their arguments use 
as proof the dissimilarity of the pre-reunification political and eco- 
nomic systems of Hong Kong and Macao (not reunited with China, 
democratic government, capitalist economy) compared with the cur- 
rent political and economic system in the Tibetan autonomous 
areas of China (Chinese administration, non-democratic govern- 
ment, socialist economy). The language in Article 31, however, 
states no prerequisites of any kind and allows the state to create 
the solution that it needs. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM FOR TIBETAN BUDDHISTS 
Commission Recommendations and China’s Record 

Commission Annual Reports from 2002 to 2006 included rec- 
ommendations calling for the Chinese leadership to “promote the 
concept of religious tolerance,’”^® to “meet with religious figures 
from around the world to discuss the positive impact on national 
development of free religious belief and religious tolerance,’”^® and 
to take measures to develop the freedom of religion in China in- 
cluding respecting “the right of Tibetan Buddhists to freely express 
their religious devotion to the Dalai Lama.” 

The Commission cannot report improvement in the overall level 
of freedom of religion for Tibetan Buddhists at any time during the 
past five years, and in the past year the environment for Tibetan 
Buddhism has become significantly more repressive. The Party led 
an intensified anti-Dalai Lama campaign’^® and an expanding pro- 
gram of patriotic education,’^^ and two sets of new legal measures 
imposing stricter and more detailed controls on Tibetan Buddhist 
institutions and religious activity took effect.®® In the Tibet Autono- 
mous Region (TAR), the government began on January 1, 2007, to 
implement new legal measures issued in September 2006 that reg- 
ulate fundamental aspects of Tibetan Buddhism in a stricter and 
more detailed manner than previous measures.®^ The State Admin- 
istration for Religious Affairs (SARA) issued legal measures in July 
2007 that empower the government and Party to gradually reshape 
Tibetan Buddhism by controlling the religion’s most important and 
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unusual feature — lineages of reincarnated Buddhist teachers that 
Tibetan Buddhists believe can span centuries. 

Although the Party tolerates religious activity only within the 
strict limits imposed by China’s constitutional, legal, and policy 
framework, and the government further restricts those limits at 
will, Chinese authorities tolerate selected Tibetan Buddhist prac- 
tices and expressions of religious belief,®^ and the intensity of reli- 
gious repression against Tibetans varies across regions.®"^ 

[See Section II — Freedom of Religion for more information on 
Party and government control of religion.] 

TAR Party Chief Intensifies Anti-Dalai Lama Campaign, Patriotic 

Education 

Tibetan Buddhism is at the core of Tibetan culture and self-iden- 
tity, and for most Tibetans the Dalai Lama is at the core of Tibetan 
Buddhism. Seeking to strengthen control over Tibetan Buddhism 
and to end the Dalai Lama’s influence over Tibetans, the Com- 
munist Party intensified a long-running campaign during the past 
year to discredit the Dalai Lama as a religious leader, to portray 
him and those who support him as threats to China’s state secu- 
rity, and to prevent Tibetans from expressing their religious devo- 
tion to him. 

TAR Party Secretary Zhang Qingli took on the role of a high-pro- 
file representative of the anti-Dalai Lama campaign in late 2005, 
when the Party’s Central Committee transferred him to the TAR 
from the Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous Region.®^ In an August 2006 
interview with a Western magazine, Zhang attacked the Dalai 
Lama’s Buddhist credentials, accusing him of being a “false reli- 
gious leader” who has led Tibetans astray and done “many bad 
things . . . that contradict the role of a religious leader” since he 
fled into exile in 1959.®® Zhang urged the Party to “clearly distin- 
guish between proper religious activities and the use of religion to 
engage in separatist activities,” an expression that can refer to 
peaceful expressions of religious devotion to the Dalai Lama. Zhang 
described the Party’s conflict with the Dalai Lama and the “West- 
ern hostile forces”®'^ that support him as “long term, sharp, and 
complex,” and “even quite intense at times.” ®® 

Zhang rallied hundreds of Party members at a May 2007 meeting 
in Lhasa, the capital of the TAR, telling them, “From beginning to 
end ... we must deepen patriotic education at temples, com- 
prehensively expose and denounce the Dalai Lama clique’s political 
reactionary nature and religious hypocrisy.”®® Patriotic education 
(“love the country, love religion”)®® is an open-ended campaign to 
bring to an end the Dalai Lama’s religious authority among Tibet- 
ans, and that requires Tibetan Buddhists to accept patriotism 
toward China as a part of Tibetan Buddhism. Patriotic education 
sessions require monks and nuns to pass examinations on political 
texts, agree that Tibet is historically a part of China, accept the le- 
gitimacy of the Panchen Lama installed by the Chinese govern- 
ment, and denounce the Dalai Lama.”®i Monitoring organizations 
confirmed in 2007 that officials are increasing patriotic education 
activity in monasteries and nunneries. ®2 In one case, the abbot of 
a monastery in Qinghai province was forced to step down in May 
after he refused to sign a denunciation of the Dalai Lama.®® 
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In May 2006, Zhang called on TAR Party and government offi- 
cials to intensify restructuring and “rectification” of Democratic 
Management Committees (DMCs),^"^ and to “[ejnsure that leader- 
ship powers at monasteries are in the hands of religious person- 
ages who love the country and love religion.”^® DMCs,^® located 
within each monastery and nunnery, are the Party’s direct inter- 
face with monks and nuns, and are charged by the Party and gov- 
ernment to implement policies on religion and ensure that monks 
and nuns obey government regulations on religious practice. 

An official poster reportedly displayed in a Tibetan Buddhist 
monastery in Sichuan province listed the DMC’s main functions, 
including to “[ujphold the leadership of the Chinese Communist 
Party, love the county and love religion, and progress in unity” and 
to ensure that “[n]o activities may be carried out under the direc- 
tion of forces outside the country.” The same document instructs 
the DMC on its “professional responsibilities,” such as, “To collec- 
tively educate the monastery’s monks and religious believers to 
abide by the country’s Constitution, laws, and all policies, to ensure 
the normal progression of religious activities, to protect the mon- 
astery’s legal rights and interests, to resolutely oppose splittist ac- 
tivities, and to protect the unification of the motherland.”^® The 
poster specified the subordinate relationship of the monastery to 
external, non-religious agencies: “The monastery should accept the 
administrative management of local village-level organizations, and 
accept the leadership of the Buddhist association.” A 1991 set of 
TAR measures regulating religious affairs described a Buddhist as- 
sociation as “a bridge for the Party and government to unite and 
educate personages from religious circles and the believing 
masses.” 

TAR Measures Extend Party Control Over Tibetan Buddhism 

In January 2007, Zhang Qingli wrote in an issue of Seeking 
Truth that the TAR government must implement the national-level 
Regulation on Religious Affairs (RRA)ioo in a manner that will “en- 
sure that the Constitution and laws enter the temple doors, the 
management system, and the minds of monks and nuns.” There 
are more than 1,700 monasteries and nunneries in the TAR, and 
approximately 46,000 monks and nuns, according to official state- 
run media reports. As Zhang called on the Party to achieve com- 
prehensive implementation of its policy on “freedom of religious 
belief,” which he said aims to “actively guide religion to adapt to 
socialist society,” the TAR Implementing Measures for the Reg- 
ulation on Religious Affairs (TAR 2006 Measures) were coming into 
effect. 

The TAR 2006 Measures state a general formula for the relation- 
ship between the state and religion: “All levels of the people’s gov- 
ernment shall actively guide religious organizations, venues for 
religious activities, and religious personnel in a love of the country 
and of religion, in protecting the country and benefiting the people, 
in uniting and moving forward, and in guiding the mutual adapta- 
tion of religion and socialism.” The national-level RRA, effective in 
March 2005, does not contain such language.^*’® 

The TAR 2006 Measures impose stricter and more detailed con- 
trols on TAR religious activity, which is mainly Tibetan Bud- 
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dhist,i°'^ than the RRA or the 1991 TAR Temporary Measures on 
the Management of Religious Affairs^o® (TAR 1991 Measures) that 
the TAR 2006 Measures replaced. The most forward-looking area 
of state intrusion into Tibetan Buddhist freedom of religion, and 
the most consequential to the future of the religion, is in the proc- 
ess of identifying, seating, and providing religious training to 
reincarnated Tibetan Buddhist lamas. The TAR 2006 measures 
provide five articles on the matter, compared to one each in the 
RRA^io and the TAR 1991 Measures. m The RRA article includes 
language that seeks to compel Tibetan compliance with a 17th cen- 
tury Qing dynasty edict directing Tibetan religious leaders to iden- 
tify reincarnations by drawing a name from an urn in the presence 
of an imperial Chinese official.^^^ The TAR 1991 Measures ban the 
involvement in the identification process of “foreign forces,” a 
reference to the traditional role of the Dalai Lama and other high- 
ranking Tibetan lamas now living in exile. [See the following sub- 
section for information on national measures regulating Tibetan 
reincarnation issued in July 2007 and effective in September.] 

The TAR 2006 Measures establish additional Party and govern- 
ment controls, beyond those contained in the RRA or the TAR 
1991 Measures, over the identification and education of reincar- 
nated Tibetan Buddhist lamas in the TAR. 

• No organization or individual in the TAR may attempt to 
identify a reincarnated lama without approval from the TAR 
government. i i"i 

• No one from the TAR may travel to another province to at- 
tempt to identify a reincarnated lama (or vice versa) until the 
TAR Buddhist association (“religious organization”) consults 
with the provincial-level Buddhist association in the other 
province (or vice versa), and the TAR Buddhist association re- 
ports the matter to the TAR government, n® 

• DMCs must plan and implement milestones in the institu- 
tional advancement of reincarnated lamas, such as the formal 
seating of a reincarnated lama at a monastery, formally or- 
daining a reincarnated lama as a monk, and promoting a re- 
incarnated lama to advanced levels of Buddhist study. Local 
government must supervise such events. 

• DMCs must draft, and reincarnated lamas must submit to, 
“practical measures for strengthening the development, edu- 
cation, and management” of reincarnated lamas. 

• DMCs must report to the local government the names of a 
reincarnated lama’s religious and cultural teacher(s) after the 
DMC has proposed candidates to the local Buddhist association 
and the association consents. 

The TAR 2006 Measures impose new requirements that elimi- 
nate freedom of movement for monks and nuns in the TAR if they 
travel for the purpose of teaching, studying, or practicing reli- 
gion, Monks and nuns living in TAR monasteries and nunneries 
may not travel anywhere in the TAR for the purpose of practicing 
religioni2i without carrying with them their “religious personnel 
identification [card]” and an unspecified form of “proof’ provided by 
the county-level government where they live, and reporting “for the 
record” to the county-level government where they wish to practice 
religion. 122 Monks and nuns in the TAR may not travel to another 
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TAR prefecture to study religion without first obtaining approval 
from the local government in the destination prefecture, and re- 
porting the approval to the local government in the prefecture of 
origin The TAR 1991 Measures, in comparison, stated no re- 
quirements of monks and nuns who traveled between monasteries 
and nunneries in the TAR in order to practice or study religion. 
The TAR 1991 Measures contained one article addressing travel 
that required monks and nuns traveling from the TAR to another 
province for advanced Buddhist study or teaching Buddhism (or 
vice versa) to first obtain consent from the governments of the TAR 

and the other province. 1^4 

Buddhist associations, monasteries, nunneries, monks, and nuns 
that violate provisions of the TAR 2006 Measures can face criminal 
or civil penalties under Chinese law, or expulsion from a monastery 
or nunnery. 125 Authorities can, for example, initiate punishments 
for “illegal activities such as those that harm national security or 
public security,” a catch-all phrase that can include expressions of 
religious devotion to the Dalai Lama, or for sharing, viewing, and 
listening to any type of recorded media about him. The TAR 2006 
Measures introduce an explicit ban on disseminating and viewing 
“books, pictures, and materials that disrupt ethnic unity or endan- 
ger national security,” and a ban on requests by “religious fol- 
lowers” for monks and nuns “to recite from banned religious 
texts.” 126 Another punitive measure with potentially broad impact 
empowers local governments to order a “religious organization” to 
“disqualify” as a registered religious professional a monk or nun 
who, in “serious circumstances,” does not fulfill regulatory require- 
ments on travel. 121 

A local government’s use of regulations on religious affairs to 
enforce the demolition in May 2007 of a large, nearly completed 
statue of a ninth century Buddhist teacher, Padmasambhava (Guru 
Rinpoche),i28 at the oldest Tibetan monastery, Samye,i29 shows 
how the law can control religious practice, rather than protect reli- 
gious freedom. Photographs available in one report appear to show 
that the 30-foot tall statue was constructed within the monastery’s 
grounds. 13° People’s Armed Police (PAP) arrived at Samye, located 
in Shannan (Lhoka) prefecture in the TAR, and demolished the 
statue during the Buddhist holy month of Saga Dawa, according to 
an unofficial report, i^i Private donors from Guangzhou city in 
Guangdong province paid 800,000 yuan to have the statue con- 
structed. 1^2 

The RRA and TAR 2006 Measures introduce provisions prohib- 
iting any group or individual not part of a state-authorized reli- 
gious organization or venue for religious activity from building such 
a statue. 133 Both sets of provisions mandate the demolition of a re- 
ligious statue that is erected without official approval, but the TAR 
2006 Measures only address the matter if the statue is built out- 
side monastery grounds. i34 Because the statue was built on 
Samye’s grounds by individuals who were not authorized members 
of an officially recognized religious institution, the local govern- 
ment could have invoked RRA provisions as a legal pretext to de- 
stroy the statue. In fact, an official Chinese media report provided 
a rough translation of a Samye DMC notice confirming the role of 
the RRA as well as the Law on Protection of Cultural Relics. i35 
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The State Administration for Religious Affairs, the Ministry of 
Construction, and the China National Tourism Administration 
jointly issued a “Notice of Illegally Building [an] Open[-air] Statue 
of Buddha,” according to the I3MC noticeT^® Lodi Gyari, the Dalai 
Lama’s Special Envoy, decried the statue’s destruction, saying, 
“This divisive and sacrilegious act by an atheist state has caused 
deep anguish among Tibetans in the region.” 

The total number of monasteries, nunneries, monks, and nuns 
that the TAR government tolerates could come under increased 
pressure, based on Zhang Qingli’s statements in Seeking Truth. He 
described a “bottom line” for the number of locations for “religious 
activity” (monasteries and nunneries) and of “full time religious 
persons” (monks and nuns), and warned that, “[HJaving satisfied 
the needs of the believer masses, there can be no indiscriminate 
building and recruiting.” Zhang’s comment could presage gov- 
ernment action to assert more aggressively its role in limiting the 
size of the Tibetan Buddhist monastic establishment — which the 
TAR Party newspaper said in 1996 exceeded the number that the 
Party planned in 1986, and created a negative impact on Tibetan 
social and economic development, 

National Government Measures Take Control of Tibetan Buddhist 

Reincarnation 

The State Administration for Religious Affairs (SARA) issued a 
set of national measures in July 2007 (effective on September 1) 
that, if fully implemented, will establish government control over 
the process of identifying and training reincarnated Tibetan Bud- 
dhist teachers throughout China. Unlike the TAR 2006 Meas- 
ures, the “Measures on the Management of the Reincarnation of 
Living Buddhas in Tibetan Buddhism” (MMR) apply to the sig- 
nificant concentrations of Tibetan Buddhists in Qinghai, Gansu, 
Sichuan, and Yunnan provinces, as well as to the TAR. The total 
number of Tibetan Buddhist monasteries and nunneries in the 
TAR and the four provinces probably exceeds 3,300, based on offi- 
cial information, and the total number of monks and nuns may ex- 
ceed 115,000 by several thousand. Each monastery hopes to 
have a reincarnated teacher in residence, although some mon- 
asteries have none and other monasteries have more than one. 
Based on official but incomplete information, the Commission esti- 
mates that the total number of reincarnated teachers in the Ti- 
betan areas of China probably exceeds 1,000, and could reach or 
surpass 2,000. 

The MMR will “institutionalize management on reincarnation of 
living Buddhas,” according to a SARA statement, and strengthen 
the subordination of traditional Tibetan Buddhist practices to 
Party policy: “The selection of reincarnates must preserve national 
unity and solidarity of all ethnic groups and the selection process 
cannot be influenced by any group or individual from outside the 
country.” The MMR could result in greater isolation between Ti- 
betan Buddhist communities living in China and important Ti- 
betan Buddhist teachers living in exile, especially the Dalai Lama, 
by using each instance of recognizing a reincarnated Tibetan teach- 
er as an opportunity for the government to reinforce the barrier be- 
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tween Tibetan Buddhism in China and Tibetan Buddhists living in 
other countries. 

As elderly Tibetan Buddhist reincarnated teachers pass away, 
government enforcement of the MMR may prevent Tibetans from 
searching for and recognizing subsequent reincarnations, resulting 
in a decreasing number of reincarnated teachers. Article 3 requires 
that “[a] majority of local religious believers and the monastery 
[Democratic Management Committee] must request the reincarna- 
tion” before the search for a reincarnation may take place. 
DMCs are less likely to pursue a request for a reincarnation if local 
officials oppose it, and local authorities are well-positioned to 
hinder or discourage a majority of “religious believers” from 
expressing their desire to maintain a reincarnation in a local 
monastery. Article 4 disallows the recognition and seating of rein- 
carnations within urban districts established by higher-level gov- 
ernments if the urban district government issues a local decree 
banning further reincarnations, The Chengguan district under 
Lhasa municipality is currently the only urban district within the 
Tibetan autonomous areas of China. If the Chengguan district 
government issues such a decree, it could affect two of the largest 
and most influential Tibetan monasteries, Drepung and Sera,^"^® 
and the two oldest Tibetan Buddhist temples, Jokhang and 
Ramoche. 

The MMR establishes unprecedented government controB"^^ over 
the principal stages of identifying and educating reincarnated Ti- 
betan teachers, including: 

• Determining whether or not a reincarnated teacher who 
passes away may be reincarnated, and whether a monastery is 
entitled to seek to have a reincarnated teacher in residence. 

• Conducting a search for a reincarnation. 

• Recognizing a reincarnation and obtaining government ap- 
proval of the recognition. 

• Seating (installing) a reincarnation in a monastery, 

• Providing education and religious training for a reincarna- 
tion, 

The measures provide for punishment of individuals or offices 
that are responsible for a failure to comply with the measures, or 
that conduct activities pertaining to reincarnation without govern- 
ment authorization.!®® 

In August 2007, senior officials, including Liu Yandong, Head of 
the Communist Party United Front Work Department (UFWD), 
and Ye Xiaowen, Director of SARA, convened a national seminar 
in Beijing on “Tibetan Buddhism work,” and stressed that in the 
matter of seating Tibetan Buddhist reincarnated teachers, “our 
own come first,” according to a Singtao Daily report. !®® The phrase 
underscores Party resolve to ensure that successful candidates for 
positions as reincarnated teachers will from now on fulfill the Par- 
ty’s political expectations, and that the Dalai Lama and other sen- 
ior Tibetan Buddhist teachers living in exile will have no influence 
on the process.!®!" Officials at the seminar emphasized that the 
MMR must be implemented fully throughout the Tibetan areas of 
China and in the Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region, where many 
Mongols believe in Tibetan Buddhism. At an August 17-18 UFWD 
work forum in Lhasa, Director of the TAR UFWD, Lobsang 
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Gyaltsen (Luosang Jiangcun), relayed the national guidelines to re- 
gional officials, and Zhang Yijiong, Deputy Secretary of the TAR 
Party Committee, called on attendees to “thoroughly implement the 
policy of the [Party] on religious work” and “energetically unite the 
religious and patriotic forces.” 

Number of Imprisoned Monks and Nuns Declines as Repression of 

Religion Increases 

Tibetan Buddhist monks and nuns constituted 11 of the 13 
known political detentions of Tibetans by Chinese authorities in 
2006, compared to 21 of the 24 known such detentions in 2005, and 
8 of the 15 such detentions in 2004,^®^ based on data available in 
the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database (PPD)i®*’ as of Sep- 
tember 2007. The increased proportion of monks and nuns that 
make up the total number of known political detentions evident in 
2005 has not changed in 2006, and is likely to reflect monastic re- 
sentment against the intensified patriotic education campaign. The 
total number of known detentions of monks and nuns, however, 
has declined in comparison with 2005. The unusual shift of political 
detention of monks and nuns away from Sichuan province in 
2005, when none were reported, was short lived. Nine of the 13 
known political detentions of Tibetan monks and nuns in 2006 took 
place in Sichuan province; the rest occurred in the TAR. 

The extent to which the apparent decline in political detention of 
monks and nuns in 2006 reflects actual circumstances, or incom- 
plete information, or both, is unknown. It is possible that the Party 
and government’s increased repression of Tibetan Buddhism since 
2005 (especially of aspects of the religion that involve the Dalai 
Lama) has produced the result that the government desires: a more 
subdued monastic community. Fewer monks and nuns may be risk- 
ing behavior that could result in punishments such as imprison- 
ment or expulsion from a monastery or nunnery (a prospect that 
may increase under the TAR 2006 Measures). At the same time, 
it is likely that the actual number of detained monks and nuns is 
higher than PPD data indicates. Reports of detention of 
unnamed persons, or of persons who are reported as missing,i®"^ 
are not listed along with reports of detention that include detailed 
information. Irrespective of the actual number of recent detentions, 
the high proportion of monks and nuns among them, and recent 
statements by monks and nuns describing their frustration with 
government management of Tibetan Buddhism, suggests that 
the level of monastic resentment against Chinese religious policies 
remains high. Repressive policies can result in a decline of behavior 
that triggers punishment, but a high level of frustration suggests 
that the potential for a resurgence of political protest exists. 

Tibetan monks and nuns make up about 64 of the 100 known 
currently detained or imprisoned Tibetan political prisoners, ac- 
cording to PPD data current in September 2007. Twenty-eight of 
the monks and nuns were detained or imprisoned in the TAR, 24 
in Sichuan province, 7 in Qinghai province, and 4 in Gansu prov- 
ince. Based on data available for 42 currently imprisoned Tibetan 
monks and nuns, their average sentence len^h is 10 years and 4 
months. 
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No Progress on Access to (or Freedom for) the Panchen Lama 

The Chinese government continues to refuse to allow access by 
an international organization, such as the International Red Cross, 
to Gedun Choekyi Nyima, the boy the Dalai Lama recognized as 
the Panchen Lama in May 1995P®® Chinese officials continue to 
hold him in incommunicado custody along with his parents at an 
unknown location. Gedun Choekyi Nyima turned 18 years of age in 
April 2007, and in May he completed his 12th year in custody. Chi- 
nese officials claim that Gedun Choekyi Nyima is leading a “nor- 
mal, happy life and receiving a good cultural education.” After 
the Dalai Lama announced his recognition of Gedun Choekyi 
Nyima, Chinese officials took the then six-year-old boy and his par- 
ents into custody. The State Council declared the Dalai Lama’s an- 
nouncement “illegal and invalid” and installed Gyaltsen 
Norbu,!®^ whose appointment continues to stir widespread resent- 
ment among Tibetans. Chinese authorities may punish or imprison 
Tibetans who possess photographs of Gedun Choekyi Nyima or 
information about him. 

Incidents of Repression of Freedom of Religion in Tibetan Secular 

Society 

Chinese government repression of freedom of religion is not lim- 
ited to the Tibetan Buddhist monastic community, and adversely 
affects secular Tibetan society. Most Tibetans are not monks or 
nuns — they are farmers, herders, workers, traders, business opera- 
tors, professionals, students, teachers, and government staff. In the 
TAR about 98 percent of Tibetans live in secular society. Official 
repression of Tibetan Buddhist activity by secular Tibetans prin- 
cipally targets the Dalai Lama, Tibetan religious devotion to him, 
and aspects of Tibetan Buddhism closely linked to him, especially 
certain ceremonies and observances associated with the Gelug tra- 
dition of Tibetan Buddhism. Tibetans who follow other traditions 
of Tibetan Buddhism, such as the Kargyu, Sakya, and Nyingma 
traditions, especially in Tibetan areas outside the TAR, may experi- 
ence less interference from authorities. 

Chinese authorities routinely seek to prevent Tibetans from par- 
ticipating in religious observances that they suspect signify Tibetan 
devotion to the Dalai Lama. For example, the Lhasa Evening News 
published a Lhasa Party Committee notice on December 12, 2006, 
that forbids government employees, workers in government-run 
businesses, and school students to participate in a Tibetan Bud- 
dhist observance, Gaden Ngachoe, that would take place three days 
later. The notice warned, “Everyone must conscientiously re- 
spect the government and Party committee’s demand.” Tibetans 
traditionally light butter lamps to mark the occasion. 

The Lhasa Party Committee in May 2007 forbade Tibetan school 
children in some Lhasa neighborhoods from participating in 
Tibetan Buddhism’s most holy day. Saga Dawa,^'^"^ or wearing “am- 
ulet threads” (blessing strings) received at Buddhist sites, Begin- 
ning in the late 1980s, when Tibetans staged a series of public 
protests against Chinese policies, the Lhasa government has at- 
tempted to prevent Tibetans employed in the government sector 
and Tibetan students from participating in Saga Dawa.^’^® The pro- 
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hibition continued in 2006, when the government threatened to fire 
government employees who defied the ban, according to a U.S. De- 
partment of State report. 

Tibetans living in the Lhasa area, as well as throughout the TAR 
and in Tibetan autonomous areas of Qinghai, Gansu, and Sichuan 
provinces, openly celebrated the Dalai Lama’s July 6 birthday in 
2007,1’^® despite government characterization of such celebration as 
“illegal” and effective enforcement of a ban in previous years. 
Some Tibetans reportedly believed that the turnout in 2007 rep- 
resented Tibetan celebration of the Dalai Lama’s receipt of the 
Congressional Gold Medal, scheduled for October 2007. 

TIBETAN CULTURE UNDER CHINESE DEVELOPMENT POLICY AND 

PRACTICE 

Commission Reports and Recommendations: Tibetan Culture in a 

Developing West 

CECC Annual Reports issued since 2002 document that Chinese 
government development policy and implementation, especially of 
the Great Western Development (GWD) program, increase pres- 
sure on the Tibetan language and culture, and erode the Tibetan 
people’s ability to preserve their heritage and self-identity. 

• The 2002 Annual Report observed that GWD “has the most 
profound implications for western China of any official policy 
formulation to emerge in the post-Deng era.” ^®® The report 
identified the Qinghai-Tibet railway, then in its second year of 
construction, i®4 as the project causing the greatest alarm for 
Tibetans. An expert told the Commission, “The new railway to 
Tibet will only intensify existing migratory trends, exacerbate 
ethnic income disparities, and further marginalize Tibetans in 
traditional economic pursuits.” i®® 

• In 2003, the Annual Report stated, “The majority of Tibetans, 
who live in rural areas, benefit little from central government 
investment in the Tibetan economy. Most of this investment 
supports large-scale construction and government-run enter- 
prises in which Han control is predominant.” ^®® Tibetans must 
have access to significantly improved educational resources if 
they are to adapt successfully to their new environment, and 
if their culture is to survive, then the Tibetan language must 
play an important role in their education, the report said.^®'^ 

• In 2004, the Annual Report noted that “existing policy initia- 
tives are gaining momentum, especially the Great Western 
Development program, formulated to accelerate economic de- 
velopment in China’s western provinces and speed their inte- 
gration into the political and social mainstream.” i®® The report 
warned that government policies “promote strict adherence to 
a national identity defined in Beijing [and] discourage Tibetan 
aspirations to maintain their distinctive culture and reli- 
gion.” 1®^ 

• The 2005 Annual Report showed that Chinese government 
statistics on educational achievement demonstrate that few Ti- 
betans are prepared to compete for employment and business 
opportunities in the Han-dominated economic environment de- 
veloping around them.i^*’ Urban Tibetans reached senior mid- 
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die school at 19 times the rate of rural Tibetans, the report 
said, but rural Tibetans are the largest and least prepared cat- 
egory of Tibetans competing for opportunities created by gov- 
ernment economic development programs, 

• The release of the 2006 Annual Report followed the start of 
operation of the Qinghai-Tibet railway. The report noted “in- 
creasing Tibetan concerns about the railway’s potential effects 
on the Tibetan culture and environment,” ^nd explained 
why Chinese law, government and Party policies, and official 
statements increase Tibetan concerns that programs such as 
GWD and projects such as the Qinghai-Tibet railway will lead 
to large increases in Han migration. 

The Commission responded to the concerns and needs of Tibet- 
ans in China by recommending increased funding for U.S. NGOs 
to develop programs that “improve the health, education, and 
economic conditions of ethnic Tibetans.” A Commission rec- 
ommendation in 2003 stressed that such programs should “create 
direct, sustainable benefits for Tibetans without encouraging an in- 
flux of non-Tibetans into these areas.” 

GWD Era Laws and Regulations Tend To Pressure, Not Protect, 

Tibetan Culture 

Changes in Chinese laws and regulations that address ethnic au- 
tonomy issues and that have been enacted during the period of 
GWD tend to decrease the protection of ethnic minority language 
and culture. The stated purpose of GWD is to “accelerate economic 
and social development of the western region and the minority na- 
tionality regions in particular.” TAR Party Secretary Zhang 
Qingli asserted that as the result of such policies, “Tibet is in [the] 
best period of development and stability in its history.” Presi- 
dent and Party General Secretary Hu Jintao, who served as the 
TAR Party Secretary from 1988-1992,1^'^ affirmed support for 
GWD and the importance of “the issue of coordinated regional de- 
velopment” when he met TAR delegates to the NPC in March 
2007.1®® Laws and regulations such as the following have resulted 
in a trend of increasing cultural, linguistic, and economic pressure 
on ethnic minorities. 

The National People’s Congress (NPC) amended the 1984 Re- 
gional Ethnic Autonomy Law (REAL)i®® in 2001, bringing the law 
into conformity with more recent trends in Party policy. Amend- 
ments added extensive language guiding issues that include eco- 
nomic development, natural resource exploitation, infrastructure 
construction, financial and fiscal management, recruiting cadres, 
professionals, and workers from other parts of China to “Go West,” 
establishing cooperative development projects between other parts 
of China and the GWD area, and improving the education system 
for ethnic minorities. [See Section II — Ethnic Minority Rights for 
more information on the REAL.] 

The amended REAL increased state support for ethnic minority 
education but lessened the state’s commitment to the constitu- 
tionally protected task of preserving and using ethnic minority lan- 
guages.201 The 1984 REAL required the state to set up “institutes 
of nationalities and, . . . nationality oriented classes and pre- 
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paratory classes which only enroll students from minority nation- 
alities.” 202 The amended REAL requires such institutes to “enroll 
only or mostly students from ethnic minorities,” potentially re- 
ducing the level of use of ethnic languages within such institutes. 
Another result is that ethnic minorities must compete academically 
with Han who enroll in ethnic minority institutes, and compete 
with them for johs after graduation. The 1984 REAL authorized 
the state to introduce for ethnic minorities “[pjreferred enrollment 
and preferred assignment of johs,” ^ form of assistance that can 
help Tibetans and other minorities to compete for employment in 
an emerging market economy that attracts an increasing number 
of Han who have better educations. The amended REAL, how- 
ever, removed the language that authorized the preferential treat- 
ment for ethnic minorities. 

The Provisions of the State Council for Implementing the 
REAL, 208 issued in May 2005, promote a key GWD strategyi^oo en- 
couraging professionals, experts, and workers in China’s populous 
areas to “Go West” along with their families to “develop and pio- 
neer in ethnic autonomous areas.” 210 The amended REAL itself 
provides the basis for establishing implementing provisions that 
provide incentives for population movement into autonomous areas 
where Tibetans and other ethnic groups live by authorizing local 
autonomous governments to provide “preferential treatment and 
encouragement” to “specialized personnel joining in the various 
kinds of construction in these areas.” 211 Minister Li Dezhu of the 
State Ethnic Affairs Commission (SEAC) warned in 2000 that im- 
plementation of the GWD and the resulting westward population 
flow could cause “possible trouble” in ethnic relations. He wrote in 
Seeking Truth that “some changes in the proportions of the nation- 
alities” would take place and that “conflicts and clashes” could 
occur between ethnic groups. 2 12 

The State Council Legislative Affairs Office is reportedly pre- 
paring a draft law for submission to the NPC that “aims to create 
a favorable legal environment and support for a smooth implemen- 
tation” of GWD, according to a March 2006 statement by Wang 
Jinxiang, the Vice Minister of the National Development and Re- 
form Commission and the Deputy Director of the State Council Of- 
fice of the Leading Group for Western Region Development .213 
Wang said that the Legislative Affairs Office was working on the 
14th version of the draft and that he believed completion of the 
draft was “imminent.” No updated information is available about 
the progress of the bill. 

Protection for the Tibetan language has also decreased under au- 
tonomy regulations enacted during the GWD period. In 2002, the 
TAR People’s Congress revised the 1987 TAR Regulations on the 
Study, Use, and Development of the Tibetan Lan^age,2i4 ending 
the precedence of the Tibetan language by authorizing the use of 
“either or both” of Mandarin and Tibetan languages in most areas 
of government work.2i5 A 1998 government White Paper stated, 
“Guaranteeing the study and use of the Tibetan language is an im- 
portant aspect of safeguarding the Tibetan people’s right to auton- 
omy and exercising their right to participate in the administration 
of state and local affairs.” 216 The then-current regulation “clearly 
specifies that both Tibetan and Chinese should be used in the Tibet 
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Autonomous Region, with precedence given to the Tibetan lan- 
guage,” according to the White Paper. 

Qinghai-Tibet Railway Carries 1.5 Million Passengers Into the TAR 

in First Year 

The Qinghai-Tihet railway, officially designated a key GWD 
project,^!'^ “transported 1.5 million passengers into Tibet” during 
its first year of operation (ending on June 30, 2007), according to 
a July report.21® The government issued no public reports of major 
incidents or accidents linked to the railway’s operation during the 
year. Advocacy organizations have expressed publicly^i^ what Ti- 
betans in China say privately, that the railway will facilitate a 
surge of non-Tibetans into Tibetan autonomous areas, altering the 
demographic and economic structure of the region, and further in- 
creasing pressure on Tibetan culture and on Tibetans as they com- 
pete for jobs and other economic benefits. Jampa Phuntsog 
(Xiangba Pingcuo), Chairman of the TAR government, claimed in 
June 2007 that such a threat does not exist, and that Tibetans in 
the TAR would not face assimilation into Chinese culture (“Han 
culture”). 

State-run media reports about the Qinghai-Tibet railway gen- 
erally apply the terms “passenger” and “tourist” interchangeably to 
persons traveling to the TAR, and provide little information about 
how many passengers arrive in the TAR for purposes other than 
tourism. For example, the July report of “1.5 million passengers” 
describes them as “nearly half of the total tourist arrivals in the 
region.” 222 At that rate of arrival, nearly 4,100 passengers arrived 
in the TAR each day. That figure accords closely with a May 2006 
statement by the China Tibet Tourism Bureau (before railway op- 
erations began) that the railway would “transport an additional 
4,000 tourists to Tibet each day.” 223 The July report’s portrayal of 
the 1.5 million passengers as “tourists” making up nearly half the 
total tourist arrivals is also consistent with information in other of- 
ficial reports: there were a total of 3.6 million tourist arrivals in 
2006 and the first six months of 20 07.224 

The Commission is aware of one official Chinese media report 
that less than half of the Lhasa-bound Qinghai-Tibet railway pas- 
sengers were tourists during the height of the tourist season after 
the railway began service. Midway into September 2006, the rail- 
way’s third month of operation, Jin Shixun, the Director of the 
TAR Committee of Development and Reform, provided information 
about the occupational categories of passengers — 60 percent were 
business persons, students, transient workers, traders, and individ- 
uals visiting relatives; 40 percent were tourists . 225 Jin’s remark 
was based on 270,000 passengers over a period of approximately 75 
days, or about 3,600 passengers per day. If a similar proportion 
prevailed throughout the remainder of the first year of operation, 
then approximately 900,000 of the 1.5 million passengers could 
have been non-tourists, and hundreds of thousands of them could 
have been non-Tibetan business persons, workers, and traders who 
intended to remain for a period in the TAR. An October 2005 re- 
port by China’s state-run media also acknowledged that the rail- 
way will “attract tourists, traders, and ethnic Chinese settlers” to 

the region. 226 
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A Tibetan resident of Lhasa told a radio call-in show in July 
2007 that “Tibetans in Lhasa have been overwhelmed by the fright- 
ful explosion of the Chinese population in the city.” 227 The caller 
said that “wherever you go, you get the impression of over- 
crowding.” Tibetans “[witness] Chinese tourists becoming perma- 
nent residents,” she said, and reported that “Chinese migrants 
were moving fast into formerly Tibetan neighborhoods and busi- 
nesses.” Another Tibetan caller from Lhasa said “there is deep 
skepticism about the aim and whose purpose [the railway] is serv- 
ing,” and asserted that “the Tibetans are certainly not the direct 
beneficiaries.” The first caller acknowledged that Tibetan traders 
are doing more business, but she said those benefits are “insignifi- 
cant if you take the whole picture of Chinese benefits in terms of 
business and employment into account.” ^28 An NGO reported in 
early August that Chinese fleeing flooded areas of the country were 
“pouring into Tibet” on the Qinghai-Tibet railway, and that thou- 
sands of unemployed migrants roamed Lhasa looking for work .229 
The “unprecedented movement of Chinese migrants to Lhasa,” 
which started in July, “has put pressure on the local Tibetans and 
their day-to-day livelihood,” according to the report. 

Inadequate information provided by the Chinese government 
about passengers traveling on the Qinghai-Tibet railway hampers 
objective assessment of the railway’s alleged role in accelerating 
the influx of non-Tibetan residents into the region. Existing exam- 
ples of the establishment of rail links to remote regions in China 
indicate that significant changes to the proportions of ethnic groups 
occur over time. Rail links were built into what is now the Inner 
Mongolia Autonomous Region (IMAR) before the PRC was estab- 
hshed;2^° a railway reached Urumqi, the capital of the Xinjiang 
Uighur Autonomous Region (XUAR), in 1962; the railway arrived 
in Kashgar, in the western XUAR, in 1999.231 Based on official 
2000 census data, the ratio of Han to Mongol in the IMAR is 4.6 
Han to 1 Mongol. In the XUAR the ratio of Han to Uighur is 0.9 
Han to 1 Uighur. The ratio of Han to Tibetans in the TAR stood 
at 0.07 Han to 1 Tibetan in 2000, according to census data .232 Ti- 
betans are concerned that the Qinghai-Tibet railway will facilitate 
changes in Tibetan areas of China similar to those in the IMAR 
and XUAR. 

Rebuilding the Tibetan Countryside: Allegations of Forced 
Settlement, Re-housing 

Another Party-led program linked to GWD and the anti-Dalai 
Lama campaign aims to end a way of life that is iconic among Ti- 
betans and that has survived for centuries: nomadic herding.^ss A 
government program gathered momentum last year that aims to 
build a “beautiful, new socialist countryside” 234 requires no- 

mads to give up their traditional lifestyle and grazing lands to live 
in fixed settlements, or find other work. Similar programs affecting 
herders in Qinghai, Gansu, Sichuan, and Yunnan provinces are un- 
derway.235 A TAR government program underway is moving Ti- 
betan farmers into new housing in reorganized communities. TAR 
Party Secretary Zhang Qingli said that such steps would result in 
a “harmonious society.” 236 Party General Secretary Hu Jintao237 
advised TAR delegates, including Zhang, attending the NPC in 
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March 2007 that “maintaining social harmony and stability is the 
premise” for economic and social development in the TAR.^ss 

Zhang Qingli said in the January 2007 issue of Seeking Truth 
that the Party’s determination to restructure Tibetan farming and 
grazing communities is not only to promote economic development, 
but also to counteract the Dalai Lama’s influence. Zhang said 
that to do so is essential for “continuing to carry out major develop- 
ment of west China” (e.g., GWD), and pointed out that 80 percent 
of the TAR population are farmers and herders. “[Farmers and 
herders ‘living and working in peace and contentment’] is the fun- 
damental condition for us in holding the initiative in the struggle 
against the Dalai clique,” Zhang said.^^o He listed Party objectives 
including to construct permanent housing for nomadic herders, im- 
prove farmers’ housing, relocate farmers’ housing to achieve pov- 
erty relief, and ensure that 80 percent of TAR farmers and herders 
are in “safe and suitable” housing within five years. Zhang called 
on the Party to support measures to “actively organize” Tibetan 
farmers and herders to move to towns or urban areas to find em- 
ployment, set up businesses, or seek training in other skills. 

The Chinese government has implemented policies since 2000 
(the year that GWD was implemented) to confiscate herders’ land, 
erect fencing, and resettle herders, and has intensified the policies 
in some areas since 2003, Human Rights Watch (HRW) reported in 
June 2007.242 Guolou (Golog) and Yushu Tibetan Autonomous Pre- 
fectures (TAPs) in Qinghai province are the areas most severely af- 
fected by implementation. 243 The report acknowledges that China 
faces environmental crises, and that Chinese officials have ex- 
plained that removing herds from traditional pastures will benefit 
the environment,244 but the report asserts that “there are grounds 
for disputing both who is responsible for those crises and the con- 
sequent actions taken by the government in the name of protection 
in Tibetan areas.” 245 

The resettlement program has subjected herders to compulsory 
or forced resettlement, compulsory livestock reduction, bans on 
grazing, compulsory change of land use, and evictions to make way 
for public works schemes, the HRW report asserts. 246 Chinese 
authorities failed to consult adequately with the affected herders, 
provide them with adequate compensation, or allow them adequate 
options for complaint, thereby failing to fulfill requirements under 
the Chinese Constitution, according to the report.247 “Claims of 
nonpayment are endemic, and there are also allegations of corrup- 
tion and discrimination in the compensation process,” according to 
HRW.248 

The number of Tibetans affected by forced resettlement is un- 
known but it “clearly runs into the tens, if not hundreds, of thou- 
sands,” according to the HRW report.249 The Commission’s 2006 
Annual Report reported that TAR authorities relocated 48,000 
herders and settled them in fixed communities in the period 2001- 
2004,260 that a government program in Qinghai province to settle 
herders (including Tibetans) placed about 10,000 families in fixed 
communities by 2005, 26i and that a Gansu province program start- 
ed in the late 1990s to settle herders in Tibetan autonomous areas 
settled 7,000 families by 2004 and is expected to be complete in 

20 09.252 
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TAR government Chairman Jampa Phuntsog stated in June 2007 
that “no forced resettlement has been done” in the TAR, and he 
provided details about some cases of relocation.^ss He acknowl- 
edged that the TAR government had “displaced some 7,000 people 
who lived at the source of the Yangtze River” in Changdu 
(Chamdo) prefecture and resettled them in Linzhi (Kongpo) prefec- 
ture. He claimed that the government had “respected the will of 
the people” in doing so. In addition, the TAR was seeking to move 
dozens of herding families out of the Hoi Xil Natural Reserve, but 
not all of them had agreed to leave. “We are still trying to persuade 
them to move, and they will only be relocated when they agree to,” 
Jampa Phuntsog said.^s^ 

The TAR government launched a program in 2006, concurrent 
with the region’s 11th Five-Year Plan, to move Tibetan farmers 
and herders into new housing.^ss the first year of operation, the 
program moved 56,000 households with 290,000 members into new 
houses. 256 Zhang Qingli personally led the effort, according to 
state-run media, and when the program concludes in 2010, it will 
have moved 220,000 families into new homes. 25^ Based on an aver- 
age household size of 5.2 persons (suggested by the preceding data), 
the total number of Tibetans moved into new housing by 2010 
could be approximately 1.14 million — more than half of the total 
number of Tibetan rural residents in the TAR at the time of the 

2000 census. 258 

Reports by advocacy groups and official Chinese media organiza- 
tions on whether or not Tibetan participation in the housing pro- 
gram is voluntary, and the consequences of the financial burden on 
Tibetan farmers and herders, differ sharply. Zhang Qingli said in 
March 2007 that county- and prefecture-level governments offer 
each household a subsidy to defray 10,000-25,000 yuan (US$1,300- 
US$3,300) of the estimated 60,000 yuan (US$8,000) cost of a house, 
with Tibetan householders paying the rest.259 Construction is on a 
“strictly volunteer basis,” Zhang claimed. 2®° HRW reported in De- 
cember 2006 that the program requires villagers, “particularly 
those who live next to main roads,” to rebuild their homes “in ac- 
cordance with strict official specifications within two to three 
years.” 2®! The government does not subsidize the cost of the house, 
according to HRW, but lends Tibetans between 20 and 25 percent 
of the cost to householders. 2®2 

Tibetan farmers and nomads, whose 2,435 yuan average per cap- 
ita income in 2006 places them among China’s poorest citizens, 2®3 
generally do not have savings or other capital resources equal to 
several years of income, so they face difficulty in paying for the 
government-mandated housing. “Nearly all must therefore supple- 
ment these funds with considerable bank loans,” HRW said. Even 
relatively wealthy households have been “forced into debt,” and 
borrowers who default on loans forfeit the right to occupy the 
house, according to the report.2®4 None of the Tibetans interviewed 
by HRW reported that they had a right to challenge the program 
or refuse to participate in it. Some Tibetans described incidents in 
which local authorities demolished Tibetan homes after residents 
refused to participate in the program, or who said that they could 
not participate because they could not borrow enough money to pay 
for a new home. According to a June 2007 foreign media report, the 
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relocated villages are “cookie-cutter” in style, and even though 
farmers did not appear to be happy, they were “reluctant to com- 
plain.” 265 

Local government officials in a village in Dingri county, located 
in Rikaze (Shigatse) prefecture in the TAR, threatened to punish 
households that failed to build a new home, according to a May 
2007 Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy (TCHRD) 
report .266 Officials told the villagers that they should improve their 
village before the 2008 Olympics so that it will be more attractive 
to tourists. The government offered to contribute 10,000 yuan to- 
ward houses that must cost a minimum of 20,000 yuan, but vil- 
lagers in the area are so poor that only 4 of the 34 households built 
houses. 267 Three of the four households had to secure a bank loan 
in order to match the government’s 10,000 yuan contribution. “The 
new houses do not reflect the better living standards of Tibetan 
people, they are not happy in the new houses built upon debts, 
[and] they are more worried than ever about how to repay the 
loans to banks,” TCHRD’s source said. 268 

PUNISHING PEACEFUL TIBETAN EXPRESSION UNDER CHINA’S 
CONSTITUTION AND LAW 

Commission Reports, China’s Record on Tibetan Rights 

Commission Annual Reports issued since 2002 document that the 
Chinese government applies the Constitution and law in a manner 
that restricts and represses the exercise of human rights by Tibet- 
ans, and that uses the law to punish peaceful expression and action 
by Tibetans as threats to state security. The Chinese government, 
and governments in the TAR and other provinces where Tibetans 
live, made no progress in the past year toward improving the right 
of Tibetans in China to exercise their constitutionally guaranteed 
freedoms of religion, expression, and assembly. Such restrictions 
are inconsistent with the Chinese government’s obligations under 
international human rights standards. 269 Instead, Communist 
Party political campaigns promote atheism and strengthen govern- 
ment efforts to discourage Tibetan aspirations to foster their 
unique culture and heritage. [See Section II — Freedom of Religion.] 

• The 2002 Annual Report observed that the Chinese govern- 
ment seeks to maintain unity and stability27o by “constraining 
Tibetan political, cultural, educational, and religious life,” and 
that human rights and the rule of law in Tibetan areas of 
China are configured to serve government and Party inter- 
ests.271 

• In 2003, the Annual Report noted that friction remains be- 
tween Tibetan aspirations to maintain their distinctive culture 
and religion and Chinese policies favoring atheism and empha- 
sizing the primacy of national identity. China represses peace- 
ful expression that it considers “splittist,” or that it deems to 
be “detrimental to the security, honor, and interests of the 
motherland.” 272 

• The 2004 Annual Report observed that China represses or 
punishes peaceful expression by Tibetans that authorities 
deem to “endanger state security” even if the expression is 
non-violent and poses no threat to the state. An official in Bei- 
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jing told Commission staff in September 2003, “There is not a 
distinct line between violent and non-violent. ... A non-vio- 
lent action can result in eventual violence.” 

• The 2005 Annual Report noted the downward trend in the 
number of known Tibetan political prisoners, and suggested, 
“Tibetans are avoiding the risks of direct criticism or protest 
against Chinese policies and are turning to education, arts, 
and religion for ways to express and protect their culture and 
heritage.” But as incidents of protest declined, Chinese au- 
thorities watched for other signs of Tibetan resentment or na- 
tionalism. 

• In 2006, the Annual Report provided additional information 
on how Tibetans appear to be avoiding the risks of direct 
protest against government policies and turning to other meth- 
ods of cultural expression. After the Dalai Lama told Tibetans 
in India, “Neither use, sell, or buy wild animals, their products 
or derivatives,” Tibetans in China staged public events in 
which they burned rare furs stripped from traditional Tibetan 
garments. 

Political Imprisonment of Tibetans: Peaceful Expression and Non- 
Violent Action as Threats to State Security 

Chinese authorities continue to detain and imprison Tibetans for 
peaceful expression and non-violent action, charging them with 
crimes such as “splittism,” ^'^4 and claiming that their behavior “en- 
dangers state security.” [See Section II — Rights of Criminal Sus- 
pect and Defendants — Law in Action: Abuses of Criminal Law and 
Procedure.] Expression or action that is linked to the Dalai Lama 
is especially likely to result in such charges. Chinese officials have 
punished Tibetans, such as Jigme Gyatso, a former monk impris- 
oned in 1996 who is serving an 18-year sentence^'^^ for printing 
leaflets, distributing posters, and later shouting pro-Dalai Lama 
slogans in prison, and Choeying Khedrub, a monk serving a life 
sentence since 2000 for printing leaflets, for peaceful expressions 
and non-violent actions that officials believe could undermine Party 
rule. Two Tibetans sentenced along with Choeying Khedrub, monk 
Yeshe Tenzin and builder Tsering Lhagon, are serving sentences of 
10 and 15 years respectively on the same charges. 

Possessing photographs or copies of religious teachings of the 
Dalai Lama can result in imprisonment for endangering state secu- 
rity (by “inciting splittism”) for up to five years, especially if a Ti- 
betan carries such material across the international border into the 
TAR, an official of the Rikaze (Shigatse) Prefecture Intermediate 
People’s Court, located in the TAR, confirmed in 2005. “Any doc- 
ument that relates to Tibetan independence, Dalai Lama photos, or 
any other documents or literature containing reactionary themes or 
subjects are punishable,” he said. In February 2007, the Rikaze 
court sentenced a Tibetan man, Penpa, to three years’ imprison- 
ment after police searched his home and confiscated audio record- 
ings of the Dalai Lama conducting a Buddhist teaching in India. 
Local authorities became suspicious of Penpa when they learned 
that he was saving sheep from the slaughterhouse as a religious 
offering dedicated to the Dalai Lama’s long life.^’^s 
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Public security officials detained a total of nine Tibetans in Ganzi 
(Kardze) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture (TAP), Sichuan province, 
none of whom authorities accused of violent activity, between 
March and August 2006, according to reports issued between June 
and September . 280 Officials detained six of the Tibetans for alleged 
roles in printing and distributing pro-independence leaflets in late 
May: Kayo Doga (a layman in his late-50s, previously sentenced to 
three years of reeducation through labor in 2002 for his role in ar- 
ranging a prayer ceremony for the Dalai Lama’s long life); Yiga 
(Kayo Doga’s daughter, a former nun); nuns Sonam Lhamo, Sonam 
Choezom (or Sonam Choetso), and Jampa Yangzom (or Jampa 
Yangtso); and Yiga, a female middle-school student. According to 
an unofficial source, a Ganzi county court issued a notice that all 
six detainees, including the minor, Yiwang, would face trial and 
that formal arrest had taken place. 28i 

In separate incidents reported by unofficial sources involving the 
seventh and eighth Ganzi detentions, officials detained monk 
Namkha Gyaltsen of Gepheling Monastery in March 2006 for alleg- 
edly painting pro-independence slogans on government buildings 
(or putting up pro-independence posters), and monk Lobsang 
Palden, also of Gepheling, on August 15 after authorities searched 
his room and found “incriminating documents” including photos of 
the Dalai Lama .282 Namkha Gyaltsen allegedly confessed and may 
face a sentence of seven to eight years, and officials formally ar- 
rested Lobsang Palden on September 6 on charges of inciting 
splittism. In the ninth reported Ganzi detention, public security of- 
ficials searched the living quarters of Jinpa, the abbot of Taglung 
Monastery, located in Seda (Serthar) county in Ganzi TAP, in 
August 2006, according to an unofficial report. 283 The officials re- 
portedly found nothing that they considered to be illegal, but they 
detained Jinpa nonetheless, possibly in connection with pro-inde- 
pendence posters that appeared in the monastery a year earlier. 

Public security officials based at Sera Monastery in Lhasa de- 
tained monk Gyaltsen Namdrag in May 2006 on suspicion that he 
distributed pro-independence pamphlets, according to an unofficial 
report.284 The Lhasa Intermediate People’s Court sentenced him in 
October to five years’ imprisonment on charges of endangering 
state security (probably “inciting splittism”). Gyaltsen Namdrag is 
reportedly serving his sentence at Qushui Prison, according to the 
report. 

The Lhasa Intermediate People’s Court sentenced tailor Sonam 
Gyalpo to 12 years’ imprisonment for espionage on June 9 , 20 06,285 
following a search of his Lhasa home in August 2005 by state secu- 
rity officials who discovered photos and videotapes of the Dalai 
Lama and printed matter, according to an unofficial report.286 
Sonam Gyalpo allegedly made contact with the Tibetan govern- 
ment-in-exile in the 1990s and engaged in pro-independence activ- 
ity in the TAR, according to official Chinese information reported 
by Dui Hua Dialogue in April 20 07.287 Sonam Gyalpo was 1 of 
about 10 Tibetans detained before the 40th anniversary of the TAR 
on September 1, 2005, according to another unofficial report.288 He 
was reportedly imprisoned twice previously for a total of nearly 
four years as punishment for political activity,289 and is serving his 
current sentence in Qushui Prison. 29° 
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Official Chinese information confirmed the detention of Lhasa 
school teacher Drolma Kyab in March 2005, his conviction on 
charges of espionage and illegally crossing the border, and his sen- 
tence of 10 years and 6 months’ imprisonment after he authored 
a manuscript touching on sensitive political subjects. The un- 
published book contained 57 chapters on subjects such as “democ- 
racy, sovereignty of Tibet, Tibet under [Cjommunism, colonialism, 
[and] religion,” according to an unofficial report.292 Drolma Kyab 
had started a second work that focused on Tibetan geography and 
that touched on topics including the number and location of mili- 
tary camps in “Chinese occupied Tibet.” ^93 He smuggled a letter 
appealing to the United Nations for help out of Qushui Prison,^^^ 
where he is serving his sente nee. Drolma Kyab wrote in the let- 
ter, “They think that what I wrote about nature and geography 
was also connected to Tibetan independence. . . . [Tjhis is the 
main reason of my conviction, but according to Chinese law, the 
book alone would not justify such a sentence. So they announced 
that I am guilty of the crime of espionage.” ^96 

The Gannan Intermediate People’s Court in Gansu province sen- 
tenced nun Choekyi Drolma to three years’ imprisonment in De- 
cember 2005 for “inciting splittism,” according to official Chinese 
information that became available in November 2006. She is 
serving her sentence in the Gansu Women’s Prison. Choekyi 
Drolma was among five Tibetan monks and nuns detained in 2005 
in Xiahe (Sangchu), in Gannan (Kanlho) Tibetan Autonomous Pre- 
fecture (TAP) in Gansu. Public security officials detained her along 
with nuns Tamdrin Tsomo and Yonten Drolma of Gedun 
Tengyeling Nunnery, and monks Dargyal Gyatso and Jamyang 
Samdrub of Labrang Tashikhyil Monastery, on May 22, 2005, on 
suspicion that they circulated and displayed letter-sized posters 
that were critical of the Chinese government. The official informa- 
tion mentioned only Choekyi Drolma, but it is likely that the court 
tried and sentenced the five monks and nuns together since they 
allegedly acted together. Dargyal Gyatso and Tamdrin Tsomo are 
believed to be serving 3-year sentences; Jamyang Samdrub and 
Yonten Drolma are believed to have been released after completing 
18-month sentences. 

Jamphel Gyatso and Tashi Gyaltsen, two of a group of five 
monks of Dragkar Traldzong Monastery reportedly detained in 
Qinghai province in January 2005 and sentenced in February for 
publishing a poem in the monastery newsletter, are reportedly 
serving their three-year sentences at a brick kiln near Xining, the 
capital of Qinghai. The other three monks, Lobsang Dargyal, 
Tsesum Samten, and Tsultrim Phelgyal, completed two-year and 
six-month sentences in July 2007 and are presumed to be released. 
Security officials considered the poem to be politically sensitive and 
ordered the monks to serve terms of reeducation through labor. 

No new developments were reported in the past year in the cases 
of prisoners Bangri Chogtrul or Tenzin Deleg, reincarnated Tibetan 
lamas convicted in separate cases. Both men had contact with the 
Dalai Lama in India in the years prior to their detentions. Bangri 
Chogtrul (Jigme Tenzin Nyima), who lived as a householder in 
Lhasa and managed a children’s home along with his wife, was 
convicted of inciting splittism and sentenced to life imprisonment 
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in a closed court in Lhasa in September 2000.^°° The Lhasa Inter- 
mediate People’s Court commuted his sentence to 19 years of fixed 
term imprisonment in July 2003, and reduced the sentence by 1 
year in November 2005. Tenzin Deleg (A’an Zhaxi) was convicted 
in a closed court in Sichuan province in November 2002 of con- 
spiring to cause explosions and inciting splittism.^oa Authorities 
claim that the case involves state secrets and refuse to disclose de- 
tails of evidence that establishes a direct link between Tenzin 
Deleg and the alleged criminal acts. The Commission and Human 
Rights Watch have published reports on the case, which has stirred 
international controversy for its procedural violations and lack of 
transparency.3°3 The provincial high court commuted Tenzin 
Deleg’s reprieved death sentence to life imprisonment in January 
2005. Chinese officials acknowledge that he suffers from coronary 
heart disease and high blood pressure. 

In an incident linked to a protest against Tenzin Deleg’s impris- 
onment, public security officials in Litang county, Ganzi TAP, de- 
tained Tibetan nomad Ronggyal Adrag (Runggye Adak) on August 
1, 2007, at a horse-racing festival after he climbed onto a stage 
where officials were scheduled to speak and, according to one re- 
port,^*’® shouted slogans calling for the Dalai Lama’s return to 
Tibet, the release of Gedun Choekyi Nyima (the Panchen Lama 
identified by the Dalai Lama), and Tibetan independence. Accord- 
ing to other reports, he called for the Dalai Lama’s return, free- 
dom of religion, and the releases of the Panchen Lama and Tenzin 
Deleg. Ronggyal Adrag’s statements may have been provoked by a 
petition drive conducted by Chinese officials who visited local mon- 
asteries in the weeks before the festival and told monks to sign a 
petition stating that they do not want the Dalai Lama to return to 
Tibet.3°'^ In an unusually swift and public response, China’s state- 
run media acknowledged on August 3 that police detained 
Ronggyal Adrag for “inciting separation of the nationalities,” and 
that more than 200 Tibetans had gathered the same day outside 
the detention center to call for his release.^®® All of the Tibetans 
left the area of the detention center by the following day, according 
to the official report. A week later, on August 8, People’s Armed Po- 
lice forces used tear gas and stun grenades to disperse Tibetans 
who gathered peacefully near the horse-racing grounds to call for 
Ronggyal Adrag’s release, according to an unofficial report.®®^ Au- 
thorities detained three of Ronggyal Adrag’s nephews on August 
21, including monk Adrug Lopoe of Lithang Monastery, whom po- 
lice deemed to be a “splittist” influence behind the public demands 
for Ronggyal Adrag’s release. Officials released Adrug Lopoe’s 
two brothers soon after they took him into detention. 

Another incident of Tibetan expression of the wish for the Dalai 
Lama to return to Tibet resulted in the detention of seven 14- and 
15-year old middle school students in Xiahe county, Gannan TAP, 
according to an NGO report.®!^ On or about September 7, 2007, 
local public security officials detained about 40 students from a 
village middle school after some of the students allegedly wrote slo- 
gans on walls calling for the Dalai Lama’s return and Tibetan free- 
dom. Police released all but seven of the students within 48 
hours, and transferred seven boys to the Xiahe county seat, where 
authorities refused to provide any information to the children’s 
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families or confirm that they were in police custody. The report 
named five of the boys: Chopa Kyab (age 14), Drolma Kyab (14), 
Tsekhu (14), and two 15-year-olds each named Lhamo Tseten.^is 
Police reportedly beat one of the seven boys upon detention, result- 
ing in profuse bleeding, and refused to allow the boy’s family to 
take him for medical care. 

Chinese authorities carried out 13 known detentions of Tibetans 
in 2006, a decrease compared to the 24 such detentions in 2005 and 
15 such detentions in 2004, according to information available in 
the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database (PPD) as of Sep- 
tember 2007. Of the known political detentions in 2006, nine took 
place in Sichuan province and four in the TAR. The PPD listed 100 
known cases of current Tibetan political detention or imprison- 
ment, a figure that is likely to be lower than the actual number 
of Tibetan political prisoners. Reports of Tibetan political imprison- 
ment often do not reach monitoring groups until at least one or two 
years after the detentions occur. Forty-nine of the Tibetans are be- 
lieved to be detained or imprisoned in the TAR, 30 in Sichuan 
province, 9 in Qinghai province, and 9 in Gansu province. The loca- 
tion where Chinese authorities are holding the Panchen Lama and 
his parents is unknown. Based on sentence information available 
for 61 of the current prisoners, the average sentence length is 11 
years and 7 months. 

The number of known cases of current Tibetan political detention 
or imprisonment reported in the current Annual Report is approxi- 
mately half the number that the Commission reported in the 2002 
Annual Report.^i® The downward trend in the number of known 
Tibetan political prisoners may reflect incomplete information, as 
well as fewer Tibetans risking imprisonment as punishment for 
peaceful expression and non-violent action in opposition to Chinese 
policies. Instead, Tibetans may be turning to other methods of ex- 
pressing their culture and self-identity. 

Monk Ngawang Phuljung of Drepung Monastery, the longest 
serving Tibetan who remains imprisoned for counterrevolutionary 
crimes, received a 6-month reduction to his 19-year sentence in 
September 2005 and is due for release from Qushui Prison on Octo- 
ber 18, 2007, according to an October 2006 report based on official 
Chinese information. After his detention in April 1989, the 
Lhasa Intermediate People’s Court sentenced him along with nine 
other Drepung monks at a public rally in November. Ngawang 
Phuljung’s crimes included “forming a counterrevolutionary organi- 
zation,” “spreading counterrevolutionary propaganda,” “passing 
information to the enemy,” and “crossing the border illegally and 
spying,” according to a 1994 UN Working Group on Arbitrary De- 
tention (UNWGAD) report that quoted an official Chinese response 
about the case.^^® The UNWGAD report declared Ngawang 
Phuljung’s detention arbitrary, and stated that the alleged espio- 
nage and betrayal of state secrets “consisted in fact in the exposure 
of cases of violations of human rights including their disclosure 
abroad.” 
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The Commission’s Executive Branch members have participated 
in and supported the work of the Commission, including the prepa- 
ration of the 2007 Annual Report. The views and recommendations 
expressed in this report, however, do not necessarily reflect the views 
of individual Executive Branch members or the Administration. 
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